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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 52] 
[House Joint Resolution Number 55] 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Senator GeraLp P. North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 
by REPRESENTATIVE FreperRick W. MaGrapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 
Is It Any Wonder > 


N THE back of their minds most people hold the belief that ultimately 
| right will prevail, but their daily experience is so discouraging that their 

faith recedes from the zone of practical endeavor into the area of specula- 
tion. Right will prevail, yes, of course, just as the millenium will come, but 
it will have to do the prevailing under its own power. Hence the tired radical 
and the cynical reformer who have seen their torches turn to ashes in the 
veering winds of time. 


The Feminist movement has been singularly free of these burnt-out people 
who have flamed with zeal for a moment, only to be snuffed out, never to light 
again. This for two reasons: first, because Feminists realize that Rome was 
not built in a day, and, second, because the tide on which they are sailing is 
a rising tide bearing them forward with quite unexpected speed into the haven. 


With no apparent effort of their own they are constantly finding them- 
selves much forwarder than they anticipated, with the result that their 
optimism is never dimmed. 


In this season of interviewing candidates on the subject of the Equal 
Rights Amendment, a season which a few years ago was doleful in the extreme, 
veritable miracles in progress are reported. From one end of the country to 
the other the candidates for Congress seem to be almost of one mind that the 
Equal Rights Amendment should be passed without delay, and that when 
passed it will be immediately ratified by all the States of the Union. 


A typical case in point is reported from the Empire State: 


On October 9 a deputation of National Woman’s Party members, who live 
in the 17th Congressional District, New York City, together with Frances 
Roberts, an officer of the Industrial Council, called upon Heywood Broun, 
Socialist candidate for Representative in Congress from that district, to ask 
his position regarding the Equal Rights Amendment. Jane Norman Smith, 
Anita Pollitzer, Frances Roberts, Daisy Laidlaw, Charlotte H. Dixon, Alma 
D. Eder, Mildred Combs, Margaret Lowrie and Frances Graham were members 
of the delegation. 


Mr. Broun had given considerable thought to the question, he said, and 
had studied the literature which had been sent to him. He asked for further 
data on certain points in connection with the amendment, and agreed to make 
a definite statement of his position as soon as he had considered the answers 
to his questions. 


On October 16 Mr. Broun, through Ruth Hale, his campaign manager, 
authorized the following statement: “I am in favor of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. If elected I will be glad to introduce the amendment. I will 
argue for it and vote for it.” 


On October 16 Eunice Dana Brannan, Jane Norman Smith, Charlotte H. 
Dixon, Daisy Laidlaw and Mrs. Barlow called upon Ruth Pratt at her cam- 
paign headquarters at the Hotel Roosevelt. Mrs. Pratt is running for re-elec- 
tion as a Representative from the 17th Congressional District on the Repub- 
lican ticket. 


Mrs. Pratt said that she had nothing to add to the statement made to the 
Woman’s Party by her in 1928, when she said: “I am in favor of Equal Rights 
and opportunities for all individuals, men and women alike, but I feel that 
we should work for the strengthening of safeguards so that they apply to all 
individuals, rather than to tearing down any of those which now exist. Surely 
where individuals give equal service there should be no distinction because 
of sex.” 


Mrs. Pratt added that she believed that every individual should have an 
inalienable right to freedom of opportunity, but that she had not given the 
question of industrial equality or the Equal Rights Amendment enough study 
to be willing to commit herself on these questions. 


On October 20 Louis I. Brodsky, Democratic candidate for Representative 
from the 17th Congressional District, New York City, made the following 
statement to a deputation from the Woman’s Party: “I believe in equality 
for women in the law and in every respect. I am against any restrictions on 
the labor of women that do not apply to men. To say that adult women cannot 
work at night or must have their hours regulated by law is absurd. Since I 
believe in the principle of Equal Rights I should be for the Equal Rights 
Amendment or any necessary legislation to bring this about.” 


Is it any wonder that Feminists are optimists and that it gives them 
genuine joy to help Right do the prevent 
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“Women Urge Equal Rights in Labor Treaties 


tion of women, representative of many 
nations, met Director Albert Thomas 
in his office in the International Labor 
Office of the League of Nations to urge 
upon him the necessity of according to 
women Equal Rights in industry in the 
conventions to be drawn up or to be re- 
vised under his direction. 
This is. the first delegation that Mr. 
Thomas has ever consented to receive on 
this subject; an evidence to those in at- 
tendance of the seriousness with which 
Mr. Thomas regards this present move- 
ment for sex equality in industry. 
In view of the proposed revision of the 
Night Work Convention as demanded by 
the Government of Great Britain, the 
women stressed their desire that the in- 
equalities of this treaty be eliminated, 
and urged that the convention on White 
Lead be also revised in conformity with 
the principle of Equal Rights. 
The deputation was introduced by Alice 
Paul, of the Inter-American Commission 
who, while expressing admiration for 
much of the work done by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, regretted that so- 
called protection of women and not 
equality of the sexes had been the basis 
on which some of the conventions had 
been drawn up. She protested against 
the continuance of such discrimination 
against women, and urged that the con- 
ventions on Night Work and Lead Paint 
be made to conform to the principle of sex 
equality. 
“We should like,” she said, “to be able 
to take back to our various countries some 
definite information as to the position of 
the International Labor Office in regard 
to the inclusion of this principle in fu- 
ture conventions and revisions, so that 
we may advise our organizations at home 
concerning the situation.” 
Miss Paul then introduced representa- 
tive women from a number of nations, all 
of whom urged a change in the attitude 
of the International Labor Office toward 
international treaties dealing with wom- 
en’s work. 
“The women of the other side of the 

world,” said Jessie May Street, the presi- 
dent of the United Women’s Associations 
of Sydney, Australia, “have suffered from 
special legislation which, while beneficial 
in theory, is quite the reverse in practice. 
Our women desire protection and humane 
conditions of work, but only such pro- 
tection as operates for men and women 
alike. Special protection applying only 
to woman is a handicap to her. We wom- 
en realize the significance of the work 
that the International Labor Office is 
carrying on in connection with the vital 
questions connected with women and men 
in industry; we appreciate the high aims 
and ideals of your organization, but feel 


|: Geneva, on September 30, a delega- 


By Emily M. Smith 


that some of the recent conferences have 
not only not been helpful to women, but 
have even been a handicap. For centuries 
women have worked, but only for their 
keep. Now they have been forced into 
economic competition with men, but they 
are without equality in their competition. 
We claim for all adults the same condi- 
tions of work — Equal Rights for the 
worker—men and women.” 

Flora Drummond, representative of the 
Guild of Empire of Great Britain, first 
reminded Mr. Thomas of their meeting in 
Paris in the strenuous years of 1914-1915, 
and expressed her pleasure in again meet- 
ing him, to discuss with him, who she 
knew was always willing to hear all sides 
of a question, a matter of vital importance 
to the world. 

“The sentimental attitude in regard to 
woman’s work is an injustice and a detri- 
ment to her,” she said. “If this view were 
consistently held the father would attend 
to the crying baby in the night to allow 
the worn-out mother to get her much- 
needed sleep. Our aim is to create peace 
and harmony. If you will keep in mind 
the spirit of equality, peace and harmony 
will grow. I have been thirty years an 
organizer of working women, and I my- 
self have worked in various industries. 
If your conventions are not based on sex 
equality they will fail to create peace 
and harmony, for many of us have 
through experience learned many practi- 
cal ways of expressing our discontent.” 


ELEN A. ARCHDALE, national offi- 
cer of the Six Point Group of Great 
Britain, spoke with fervor, stressing the 
importance of the equality of the sexes. 
“T am glad,” she said, “that other work 
found so many of the Six Point Group in 
Geneva when you so kindly agreed to re- 
ceive a deputation, so that four of us are 
able to be here today. 


“The motto of the Six Point Group is | 


Equality First; its Second Point, Equal 
Occupational Rights. We maintain abso- 
lutely the principle of equality between 
the sexes; equality of status, of oppor- 
tunity, of reward, of responsibility, of citi- 
zenship within nations, of citizenship in 
the world community. The Six Point 
Group has watched with dismay the vio- 
lation of this principle indulged in by 
the International Labor Organization. We 
have seen conventions sent forth, we have 
heard opinions expressed, we have read 
statements, all violating this principle, so 
dear to us, so precious, so vital. 

“Until those into whose hands is given 
some share of government, such as the 
International Labor Organization, learn 
that the violation of their right to this 
equality is abhorrent to women, there will 


be no peace. It is no class matter. One 
is glad to see a faint realization of that 
in the British proposal for revision of 
the Night Work Treaty for women. It 
touches, and touches harmfully all wom- 
en; the woman in industry by handicap- 
ping her in that terrible struggle for em- 
ployment which dominates the world just 
now ; the woman earning her living in any 
way by hampering restrictions about 
hours and conditions from which so many 
of her competitors, at any rate all her 
men competitors, are free; it touches the 
woman who does not work for pay but 
whose status, to the great damage of her 
self respect, is despised. 

“It cannot be too frequently and too 
emphatically said that the Six Point 
Group and those numerous associations of 
women who believe in the principle and 
practice of equality believe also in the 
protection of the worker. By every and 
all means protect the worker from any- 
thing that is believed to be in any way a 
danger to the person at work. But it is 
sheer humbug, and a falsely sentimental 
humbug, to say that a man may continue 
at work and be satisfactorily protected 
and at the same time that a woman can- 
not do so; but that she can only be pro- 
tected by removal from work. 

“The Six Point Group desires equality 
of protection for the man and the woman 
worker. There are those who would re- 
tain for women privileges. We, Sir, have 
too often seen these ‘privileges’ as handi- 
caps, as restrictions, even as degrada- 
tions; we have learned that only with 
equality can womanhood become free, be- 
come respected, self-supporting, inde- 
pendent.” 

Marie Boskoff-Zoty, a leader of women 
in Bessarabia, spoke as follows: 

“T find it difficult to add anything to 
what the ladies have said. I associate my- 
self with them in claiming your assist- 
ance, with the belief that we have your 
interest in the effort to benefit the lives 
of working women. I wish to speak about 
barring from paid employment a woman 
about to be a mother. At the time when 
she is most in need of security, she is de- 
prived of it, with the danger of losing all 
employment in the future. This shows 
that the idea of protection, when mis- 
applied, makes worse instead of better the 
position of the woman, and reduces her 
to despair. 

“May we be assured of your help in 
bringing about greater harmony and se- 
curity in the lives of women who share 
responsibilities with men, and should 
therefore certainly have the same rights.” 

Margaret Whittemore, member of the 
National Council of the National Wom- 
an’s Party of the United States, spoke of 
the absence of the United States from 
membership in the International Labor 
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Office, and said that she believed that 
many women in her country would be 
greatly in favor of having the United 
States ally itself with the Internationa] 
Labor Office as soon as the inequalities 
between men and women were eliminated 
from the treaties concluded under the 
auspices of the International Labor Office. 

Passing to the question at issue, she 
spoke briefly of the hardships which wom- 
en endure because of “protection,” and ex- 
pressed the hope that the International 
Labor Office would incorporate in its con- 
ventions the principle of Equal Rights, 
and that it would give especial regard to 
this principle in the conferences on the 
revision of the Night Work Treaty in the 
next few months. 

“Tf you will do this,” she concluded, “1 
am convinced that the progressive women 
of the world will be back of you.” 

Frau Dr. Matsch, of the National Wom- 
an’s Party of Austria, in her address ex- 
pressed great sympathy with Mr. Thomas 
in the difficulties of his position as direc- 
tor of the Labor Office. 
of public life, as the wife of an Austrian 
official, enabled her she said, to appreciate 
the obstacles on all sides. 

“But we confidently look to you, Mr. 
Director,” she continued, “to do all in 
your power to bring about equality be- 
tween men and women in the Labor 
Treaties. As you know, Marianne Hain- 
isch has been working in Austria for 


seventy years for the right of women. to. 


equal opportunities with men. We younger 


' Austrian women have become during the 


past three years ardent workers under her 
guidance. There is no nobler woman in 
the world, nor any leader, man or woman, 
more intrepid and more untiring, nor one 
more beloved and revered than she. We 
are trying here at Geneva, at this moment, 
to follow in the path along which she has 
been leading us.” 

Mr. Thomas, in reply to the remarks of 


Seeking 


women throughout the country, as 

well as members of the National 
Woman’s Party, have read with amaze- 
ment recent newspaper articles to the 
effect that members of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute are to be asked to discontinue 
the employment of women at night in 
mills in certain States after March 1, 1931. 


There has been a concerted effort dur- 
ing the past few years on the part of 
labor unions of men, and by welfare work- 
ers, to restrict the working-hours of wom- 
en workers. Labor representatives in 
some States have publicly stated that 
“women should go back home,” and that 
“allowing women to work on night shifts 
keeps men out of jobs.” 


Let us remember that women have al- 


‘women througho of wage-earning 


Her knowledge. 


the speakers reminded them that he had 
always been a sincere Feminist and that 
in France he had fought personally to ob- 
tain equal political, civil, and social rights 
for women. Moreover, his activity as 
Director of the International Labor Office 
for more than ten years had brought him 
face to face with the complex problems of 
industrial work and with the very urgent 
demands of women workers for an im- 
provement in their working conditions. 

It was in view of these needs that the 
conventions concerning maternity and the 
abolition of night work had been adopted 
in 1919, he said. He himself had too 
great first-hand knowledge of the evil ef- 
fects of industrial work on the health of 
working mothers when the conditions 
were not subject to regulations, to accept 
any arguments against the value of a 
convention for the protection of maternity 
such as had been put forward by certain 
Feminist groups. One must not be guided 
solely by a principle; the realities of so- 
cial conditions had to be faced and in 
each case the evil to be dealt with had 
to be taken into consideration. These 
were the old arguments he put forth 
ignoring facts for an idea. 


HE Director recognized that the Pro- 

hibition of night work might in certain 
cases and for certain categories of women 
workers lead to individual hardship, but 
one must take into consideration the suc- 
cessful results of the international regu- 
lation of the night work of women in 
industry during the past twenty years, 
not only for the welfare of women work- 
ers but for the general improvement of 
working conditions. As an example of 
the influence which special regulations 
could have on the progress of legislation 
in general, the Director reminded the dele- 
gation of the fact that in France the regu- 
lation of hours of work which was estab- 
lished first of all for women only, led a 


Equal Rights 


few years later to the passing without 
difficulty of legislation on the hours of 
work of workers of both sexes. The task 
of protecting the workers had been begun 
along the line of least resistance and the 
protection of women had led in due course 
to the protection of workers in general. 

The Director assured the delegation 
that in the future in considering the ques- 
tion of night work and all other legisla- 
tion concerning women’s work, he would 
endeavor to take into account both the 
principle of Equal Rights for both sexes 
and the demands for protection from the 
women workers concerned. He twould 
try to consider the various points of view 
expressed and he was certain that any 
reasonable person could accept the possi- 
bility of conciliation between the two 
principles. 

The Director also expressed the hope 
that the development of the scientific 
management movement would lead to the 
disappearance of these conflicting tenden- 
cies which still existed by finding a gen- 
eral solution for these very controversal 
problems by means of highly developed 
occupational guidance and _ individual 
selection. The aim must be to place every 
individual in the situation in which they 
can accomplish the best work under the 
most favorable conditions. The study of 
individual aptitude and guidance into the 
most suitable occupation according to in- 
dividual capacity would ensure that every 
woman, as well asevery man, would 
joy adequate protection adapted to the 
risks of their occupation, but constituting 
a right irrespective of their sex. Such pro- 
tection would ensure to the workers em- 
ployed in that occupation the greatest 
possible wellbeing. 

In conclusion, the Director reiterated 
the hope that all the efforts made in vari- 
ous directions towards improving the lot 
of women workers would combine to fur- 
ther social progress. 


to Bar Women Workers 


By Jane Norman Smith 


ways performed most of the spirit-break- 
ing drudgery of the world, and there has 
never been any protest about it; that it 
is only when women enter the field of paid 
labor that there is much concern for their 
welfare. 

The National Woman’s Party believes 
that when regulations are necessary for 
the good of the race and the health of the 
individual, they should apply to all work- 
ers and not to women alone. If that is 
done, the individual, will benefit, and 
women will be placed on an equal posi- 
tion with men in earning their livelihood. 

It is not for us to say whether or not 
night work in mills is good for any one. 
If conditions are bad, they should be bet- 
tered for all workers, However, women 


do not work in mills at night unless there 
is some good reason for it. After all, 
they work for the same reason that men 
work—for their pay envelope at the end 
of the week. 

The reasons advanced in objection to 
night work for women have been that 
artificial light is injurious to the eyes; 
sleep in the daytime is more broken than 
at night; and lack of sunshine tends to 
anemia and tuberculosis and weakens the 
procreative power of men as well as the 
generative functions of women. Surely 
all of the reasons given in opposition to 
night work for women are equally appli- 
cable to men. 

The modern tendency in industry is to 
dispense with night work; but, so long 
as night work is in operation, we con- 
sider that an adult woman should have 
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the same right as a man to engage in it 
if she chooses. It is for her, not for others, 
to decide whether or not her private ar- 
rangements are better served by night 
work than by day work. It is for her, 
not for others, to decide whether or not 
her earnings in such work compensate for 
the disturbance of normal routine. The 
disturbance of the home-life of married 


women by the night work or shift work of 
husbands or sons is as serious, though 
without any economic compensation to 
the woman. 

We can all agree that children should 
not be in industry, and that minors of 
both sexes should not work on night 
shifts. However, so long as night work is 
in operation, we protest against adult 
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women’s being denied the opportunity to 
work on a night shift if they wish to work 
on one. 

If the object of the recommendations 
proposed is to pave the way toward finally . 
doing away with night work in the mills, 
why not meet the issue now and recom- 
mend that there should be no night work 
for either men or women? 


Should Wives Be Doomed to Idleness? 


These dramatic words from one 

of the briefest tragic poems in 
our language should be kept in mind in 
this troublous period of hard times. 

For the sake of those who are not 
familiar with the classics, I will sum- 
marize this great adventure. According 
to the unknown author, one Jack and one 
Jill, whose last names and whose rela- 
tionship are not stated, went up a hill 
to get a pail of water. 

By “pail of water” the poet meant to 
symbolize anything precious or desirable. 
One might substitute “freedom,” “equal- 
ity,” “suffrage,” “property,” “the pursuit 
of happiness,” “opportunity” — almost 
anything. This might interfere with the 
rhyme, but the rhyme, as it is, is so bad, 
anyway, that no harm would be done. 

Jack and Jill—that is to say, Adam and 
Eve or Everyman and Everywoman — 


Jill came tumbling after.” 


slowly climbed the--long. hill. of history, 


tripping and falling through centuries, 
but always seeking for the water of life, 
and always seeking it together. Though 
the male carried the pail and went a little 
ahead, the woman shared the struggles, 
the successes and the defeats, the oppres- 
sions and the emancipations. Again and 
again Jack won a little dignity from the 
tyrants, only to lose it. 

At last, in the new world of America 
where the man and woman pioneered to- 
gether, Jack won a certain freedom by the 
Revolutionary War. He spoke out for 
life, liberty, equality and the right to the 
pursuit of happiness. But he did not give 
those privileges to Jill or to his slaves, 
the black Jacks. 

In 1861 a great war broke out and 
color was declared to be no bar to oppor- 
tunity. But still Jill was not included in 
the franchise. In the Twentieth Century, 
however, Jill won, at least in theory, the 
right to vote and own her own soul and 
her money and her ability. 

There were many fields in which Jill’s 
equality was not yet recognized, but enor- 
mous gains were made. Immediately Jill 
began to do brilliant things, to grow rich, 
to hold office, to compete with Jack, to 
go hand in hand with him nearly every- 
where. 

In the World War she was very close 
to him at all times, and her loyalty was 
rewarded with further welcome.to the 
enormous opportunity open to free souls. 


By Rupert Hughes 
(Reprinted from the Los Angeles 
Examiner, September 28, 1930.) 


Recently hard times came everywhere 
and retarded Jill’s progress in Europe. 
But in America an almost drunken pros- 
perity reigned, and in the riotous specu- 
lation Jill joined Jack in heaping up in- 
credible paper profits. 

Suddenly in October, 1929, a financial 
earthquake shook the high hill and Jack 
fell down. He fell so hard that he broke 
his crown. He broke nearly everything he 
had. And as we went rolling down to the 
pit, Jill, the faithful Jill, rolled right 
along with him. 


For a while Jack made a manly effort 
to pretend that nothing had happened 
but a few bruises. But every time he got 
to his feet and brushed himself off, a new 
panic sent him tumbling. All over the 
world there was a similar toppling of 
strong men. Unemployment, closing fac- 
tories, cries of distress refused to be 
denied or hissed down. The frightful 
drought of the 1930 summer caused new 
alarms, and aggravated the burdens of 
the lucky or the strong. 


ND now arose the cry that women 
were partly to blame for the unem- 
ployment and should be thrown out of such 
jobs as they still kept. The rusty old saw, 
“Woman’s place is the home,” was 
brought out again and married women 
who were energetic enough and ambitious 


enough to want to improve their family’s — 


economic position were no longer praised, 
but denounced as robbers, concerted move- 
ments were set on foot to throw all mar- 
ried women out of their jobs and back 
into their homes so that idle men might 
find places. 

Men will not profit by this rash pro- 
cedure, for hard times are not due to 
women and cannot be mended by their 
punishment. 

- Furthermore, whenever woman loses 
her liberty men also lose theirs. Suppose 
for a moment that it is good common 
sense to say: “No married woman has a 
right to earn a penny so long as her hus- 
band can support her. 
give up her job, go home and stay there.” 

What is the next step? Not enough 

wives can give up jobs to supply places 


Every wife must . 


for all the idle men, so the cry will arise 
with equal reason: 

' “No man with an ineome of $25 a week 
outside his job has a right to hold a job. 
He ought to live on that income, no mat- 
ter how it comes to him. Everybody who 
has saved his money, and invested it so 
that it earns him a little, must at once 
resign his position and turn over his job 
and his salary to some man who has not 
been so provident or so lucky.” 

Immediately all the ants will be driven 
into their cells by all the locusts. Imme- 
diately all the far-sighted, ingenious, 
provident, thrifty workers will be added 
to the army of the unemployed, and the 
business of the world, its salvation from 
hard times, will be intrusted to those who 
could not save themselves. 

This is ugly, but it is the plain truth. 
The moment the possession of a job is 
made to depend upon the fact that the 
holder of it cannot live without it, we 
are deprived of all the advantage the 
world gains from industry, genius, extra- 
ordinary cleverness, initiative and those 
forms of good luck which seem always to 
favor the successful. 

The next step is to reduce the salaries 
of all men whatsoever to the same level 
and to take away the property and the 
income of everybody who has any. 

We have swiftly argued ourselves into 
the very communism that we abhor in 
Russia and which it is a legal offense to 
defend in America. 

The first step is to interfere with ambi- 
tion and declare initiative a crime, to 
brand energetic women as robbers of the 
poor and to order them into their homes. 
This is equivalent to ordering them into 
idleness and exile, since the modern home 
is so mechanized and the marketing, cook- 
ing, clothes-making and children-rearing 
are so standardized that there is not 
enough necessary work in any home to 
keep any clever woman busy. 

Women should be the first to resist this 
first attack on their recent gains. Once 
this citadel of opportunity is captured, 
the rest of their rights will be easily taken 
away by their enemies. And there are 
countléss enemies of women’s progress, 
none of them more numerous or more 
deadly than other women who lack am- 
bition or who are held back by ancient 
superstitions and prejudices which 
make the enslavement of women beau- 
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tiful and honorable and even religious. 

The movement to drive married women 
out of employment will naturally be fol- 
lowed by a crusade against unmarried 
women. Their place is just as much in 
the home as married women’s, according 
to all the reactionary creeds. 

The whole success of the emancipation 
of the sex has been compromised and ren- 
dered almost unendurable by the hordes 
of women who want to organize things. 
They collect and spend millions on foolish, 
meddlesome federations and leagues for 
this, that and the other nonsensical or so- 
called “moral” activity. Busy and use- 
ful women and men are driven frantic by 
such annoying and often outrageous inter- 
ference with individual liberty and peace. 

The movement for woman’s suffrage 
was fought by organizations of women 
with slogans about the home, and the 
same women will gladly organize to 
avenge their defeat by attacking em- 
ployed wives and driving them back to 
inanity. 


How quickly such a fire may start and 


how swiftly it may spread is seen in the 
recent news. The unemployed raised the 
ery that fathers of families were going 
hungry while pampered wives held valu- 
able positions and earned money to spend 
foolishly on their own selfish luxuries. 

Immediately the clamor increased. <Ac- 
cording to the newspapers, the authorities 
responded by announcing that they were 
“weeding out” the married women in pub- 
lic service. That phrase, “weeding out,” 
is very eloquent. Women are the weeds. 

It was stated that wives would be 
spared whose husbands were incapable of 
supporting their families; also women of 
special technical ability that men could 
not replace. But those whose salaries 
were used only for “pin money” would be 
mercilessly expelled. 

“Pin money” is a dangerous word. It 
is my word for your extravagance or your 
word for mine. Who knows how impor- 
tant “pin money” may be in advancing a 
family out of the depths? And who can 
say that the wives who are forbidden to 
earn “pin money” of their own and sent 
back to their homes to live on their hus- 
bands’ salaries will spend those salaries 
wisely? 

The woman who wastes her salary in 
folly will waste her husband’s and her 
children’s money on folly, leaving them 
to get along on the rest as best they can. 

The crusade against married women is 
gaining in some quarters. One board of 


education has just announced that it will 
not employ married women as school 
teachers. The same spirit prevails in 
many communities. 

The next question to ask, and it is often 
asked and in high dudgeon: Why employ 
women at all? If men are to have the 
jobs of the wives, why not of the maiden 
ladies, too? There always has been a 
ferocious opposition to women doing any 
sort of work except the cheapest and most 
menial tasks. 

The cry, “Woman’s Place Is the Home,” 
applies just as well to daughters as to 
wives and mothers. When Florence Night- 
ingale and other women proposed that 
women should serve as nurses they were 
compared to prostitutes. 

The good old conservatives will gladly 
raise the cry again: Send all the women 
home; let them get back to their tatting 
and crocheting; let them have all the 
babies they can, as fast as they can, and 
then they always will have diapers to 
fold. 

I have a book written by a physician in 
the late 1860’s expressing abhorrence of 
women’s activity anywhere outside the 
domestic field and advocating earnestly 
that even widows and the wives of inca- 
pacitated husbands should live on charity 
instead of trying to earn their own way. 
This stupid and forgotten author even 
goes so far as to denounce women who 
write. 

As a struggling author with a family to 
support, why should I not organize a 
movement to boycott women as authors, 
especially as so many of them write so 
much better than I do and earn so much 
more money? 

There are numberless men who cannot 
sell their manuscripts. Must we sit idly 
by and see the magazines and the best- 
seller list crowded with the names of enor- 
mously successful women? 

Shall we not demand that only those 
who are unmarried or who have crippled 


husbands shall be allowed to write? And. 


shall we not particularly revile and boy- 
cott those women who spend their im- 
mense earnings on luxuries and pin money 
matters? 

The scheme is magnificent once you get 
it started. There are thousands of actors 
out of jobs and thousands of actresses 
earning appalling sums. Let us go back 
to the good old days when there were no 
actresses, William Shakespeare never saw 
a professional actress. His Juliets, Rosa- 
linds and Lady Macbeths were played by 


Jury Service in National 


the publication of a letter from Mrs. 
Paul N. Linebarger, chairman of the 
District of Columbia Branch of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, to the Jury Com- 
missioners demanding to know why more 


S O much interest has been aroused by 


women are not being called for service 
on juries in the District of Columbia, 
that a meeting on Jury Service was held 
at Woman’s Party Headquarters, Alva 
Belmont House, on Sunday afternoon, 
October 19. 


Equal Rights 


female impersonators. What was good 
enough for Shakespeare ought to be good 
enough for our times. 

What a glorious thing it would be for 
the movies and the talkies if only men 
were allowed to play the women’s roles. 
We should have far less of this “It” talk 
and this disgusting sex appeal business. 

We all know that thousands of women 
are piling up ill-gotten gains as artists’ 
models and dressmakers’ models. Let us 
insist that they be driven back to their 
homes and only men employed. Women 
should not be allowed to cook or scrub 
or take in washing. Men need such work. 

It is time for men to rise and assert 
themselves. The times are hard. We are 
at last willing to admit it. We are so 
willing to admit it that we are reverting 
to the beginning of the world. We have 
regained Paradise at last. Once more 
Adam, tied up in a colic from eating the 
apples of Wall Street knowledge and the 
trough of adversity that follows the wave 
of prosperity, blames the woman for all 
the trouble. Our improvement on the old 
method is this: Adam and Eve were 
turned out of Paradise and both were put 
to work. We better that by having Adam 
do all the work while Eve sits up a tfee 
changing fig leaves for the little Cains 
and Abels. 

Arise, O Males, and restore the world to 
its old blisses! For thousands of years 
we kept women in harems and homes, in 
long skirts and veils. We sang them 
serenades and we made fools of ourselves 
over them, but we kept them from doing 
anything ambitious or profitable to them- 
selves. We kept up the grand old legal 
motto: “A man and his wife are one, and 
the man is the one.” 

If a wife came into any money by any 
accident, it belonged to the husband. In 
an evil day we lost our noble supremacy. 
We were hoodwinked into admitting that 
women who were good enough and wise 
enough to be our mothers, our ideals, our 
wives, were good enough to be themselves. 

Let us correct that blunder and herd 
the females back to the kitchen and the 
nursery. Since we cannot find jobs for 
ourselves, let us take their jobs from 
them. Then we shall all be rich and 
happy and prosperity will “come again 
with a rush. 

Economists may tell us that we are 
crazy with the heat and talking panic- 
talk, but we know better. Woman is to 
blame for the hard times just as she was 
for the first exodus from Eden! 


Capital 


All members of the Party and all 
others interested in jury service for wom- 
en were invited to attend. Mrs. Line- 
barger discussed the answers received to 
her letter as quoted in the press in the 
form of statements from the Jury Com- 
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missioners, and other answers, in the form 
of letters to her from women who have 
been willing and eager to serve on juries 
without having an opportunity to do so. 

Burnita Shelton Matthews, author of 
“The Denial of Justice to Women,” also 
spoke; as did several others. Ample op- 
portunity was given those present to in- 
dulge in an open forum discussion of the 
question of Jury Service in general, and 
particularly in the District. 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chairman of the 
National Council of the Woman’s Party, 
related some of her own experiences on 
a District jury. 

Mrs. Linebarger’s letter on the subject 
to the Commissioners follows: 


To the Jury Commissioners, 
The Court House, 
Washington, D. C. 

It has come to the attention of the 
District Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party that practically no 
women are serving on juries at the 
present time. 

This organization had the Woman 
Juror measure introduced in Con- 
gress, which measure had the sup- 
port of all the principal groups of 
organized women in the city. 

The present grand jury consists of 
twenty-three men, twenty white and 
three colored. It appears that for 
the first time since the Woman Juror 
law was put into practice no women 
are serving on the grand jury. One 
of the principal reasons for removing 
the disqualifications of women as 
jurors was the feeling that in cases 
involving offenses against minors, 
particularly young girls, the presence 
of a few of the mothers of children in 
the grand jury room would be more 
in accordance with humanity and jus- 
tice. It is, therefore, with regret, that 
we note the absence of women on the 
grand jury. 


Zeppelin Pilot 
OPHIE THOMAS of Berlin, Germany, 
is said to be the first woman to receive 
a pilot’s license for a Zeppelin ariship. 


Foreign Affairs 
UZANNE BOREL is the first French- 
woman to gain admission to the staff 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in her 
country. 

Competitions for admission to the diplo- 
matic service were opened to women only 
last year and, even now, the successful 
candidates must remain at the Quai 
d’Orsay, as foreign posts are still closed 
to them. 

Mile. Borel has lived much in French 
foreign possessions, including Tonkin, 
Senegal, Madagascar, and Indo-China. In 


With regard to petit jurors, it is 
observed that out of the forty-eight 
now available for service in Criminal 
Courts number one and two, only five 
are women. These figures are typical. 

It is true that the woman juror 
law provides that service by women 
shall not be compulsory. However, 
the almost total absence of women 
jurors in the Supreme Court of the 
District at this time is not due to 
claims by women for exemption, but 
to the fact that women are given little 
or no opportunity for service, Of 
the several hundred people recently 
summoned for jury service, almost no 
women were included. 

Jury service is an important part 
of the administration of justice, and 
the District Branch of the Woman’s 
Party earnestly urges the Jury Com- 
missioners not to exclude women as 
jurors by failing to call them for 
service. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) M. LINEBARGER, 
Dist. Chairman, Natl.Woman’s Party. 


Following Mrs. Linebarger’s letter, the 
Washington Star, of October 13, pub- 
lished the following article. Mrs. Line- 
barger’s letter was included in it, but is 
omitted here: 


“Three out of four women who are se- 
lected for service on juries in the District 
Supreme Court are taking advantage of 
their privilege of refusing to serve, Jus- 
tice Peyton Gordon, who is presiding in 
Criminal Division 1 and selecting juries, 
declaring today in reply to a letter from 
the District Branch of the National Wom- 
an’s Party complaining that practically 
no women are serving on local juries. 

“<T was struck by the unprecedentedly 
large number of women who declined jury 
service last week,’ Justice Gordon said. 
‘When I asked if they merely sought to 


Feminist Notes 


addition to her native French, she speaks 
English, Italian, and Chinese. She holds 
two university degrees and has half com- 
pleted the course leading to the doctorate 
of philosophy. 


Parachute Jumper 

ERNIE LA BALTER, 22 years old, 
dropped more than three miles from 
her plane to break the world’s record for 
women parachute jumpers, calmly folded 
up her parachute, and stated that she’d 

like to do it all over again the next day. 
According to her barograph chart, 
which has not yet been officially checked, 


Miss La Balter apparently jumped from 


an altitude of 17,518 feet. The official 
record, according to the Federatione 
Aeronautique Internationale, was set at 
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evade service for this term, I was fre- 
quently met with the answer that they 
did not want to serve at all.’ 


“Mrs. Lillian Pritchard, only woman 
member of the Board of Jury Commis- 
sioners, agreed with Justice Gordon that 


an unusually large number of women has 
declined to serve. .... 


“At present there are nineteen in the 
six petit juries in the District Supreme 
Court for the October term.. There are 
four each in Circuit Division 1, Circuit 
Division 3 and Criminal Division 3. Three 
are on the jury of Crminal Division 1 and 
two each on the juries of Circuit Divi- 
sion 2 and Criminal Division 2. There 
are no women on the grand jury.” 


“One of the Jury Commissioners is 
quoted in the papers as stating that if 
the present list of jurors contained fewer 
women than men, this fact is simply due 
to the operation of the law of averages 
and could not be controlled,” Mrs. Line- 
barger said, commenting upon statements 
in the press regarding her open letter to 
the Jury Commissioners demanding that 
women be called for service. 

“This answer is beside the point. There 
are more women than men in the District 
of Columbia. That being true, there 
should be more women than men drawn 
for jury service. Yet in the last list, out 
of a total of 550 names drawn, only fifty 
were women. It is not clear just how the 
responsibility for this fact can be laid 
upon the law of averages! 

“Nor do the figures bear out Judge Gor- 
don’s statement to the effect that three 
out of four women who are called exer- 
cise their privilege of refusing to serve. 
In this last list, of the fifty women drawn, 
only twenty-two declined to serve. 

“And we note with increasing respect 
for the law of averages that eleven men 
were called for every one woman—out of 
a population in which women are in the 
majority !” 


14,800 feet, made by a 'renchwoman, but 
this was unofficially broken on July 2 of 
this year when Rita Schoemaker dropped 
from 16,000 feet at Roosevelt Field. 

The descent took about a half hour, and 
Miss La Balter reported the first 7,000 
feet as the coldest. 


Difficult Motor Trip 
HREE women riding from Cape Horn 
to England in their automobile have 
accomplished the most difficult part of 
their feat by arriving at Nairobi, Egypt. 
They are the Misses Belcher, Budgell, and 
Day. 

Their trip, which is considered danger- 
ous even for experienced men, has so far 
been accomplished entirely without mas- 
culine help or advice. Twice lions ap- 
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proached their hut or tent as they camped 
in the wilds on their way, but both times 
they were unmolested. 


German Women and Reichstag 
HILE the new German Reichstag 
has more women than any previous 
one, still only 7 per cent. of its members 
are women, while 53 per cent. of the quali- 
fied electorate are women, Guido Enderis, 
writing for the New York Times, says 
German women are protesting against the 
small representation. 
Of thirty-nine women deputies elected 
to the new Reichstag, sixteen will vote 


‘with the Socialists and thirteen with the 


Communists. The Catholic Centrist party 
captured four of the remaining ten, while 
six mandates will be allocated among the 
various middle parties. The National So- 
cialist Labor Party fundamentally op- 
poses the nomination of women on the 
stern principle that it is primarily a 
“man’s party,” in which the women 
Fascists freely acquiesce. 


News from the Field 


Dr. Wold Honored 
R. EMMA WOLD was one of two 
guests of honor at a dinner given by 
the Women’s Bar Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on October 15. Judge 


- Kathryn Sellers of the Juvenile Court of 


the District of Columbia was the other. 

Both recently represented the United 
States at international conferences, -Dr. 
Wold as advisor to the United States dele- 
gation at the Conference on the Codifica- 
tion of International Law at The Hague 
ad Judge Sellers at the Child Welfare 
Conference held in Lima, Peru. 

Dr. Wold spoke on some phases of The 
Hague Conference and Judge Sellers on 
the Peru Conference. 

Dr. Wold also spoke on the same sub- 
ject at the League for Larger Life in 
Washington on October 18. She is legis- 
lative secretary of the National Woman’s 


Party. 


Council Sends Protest 
On Friday, October 17, the Executive 
Session of the National Woman’s Party 
sent the following telegram of protest to 
Walker D. Hines, newly elected president 
of the Cotton Textile Institute: 


Walker D. Hines, 
122 East 70th St., 
New York City. 

National Council of National Woman’s 
Party in Executive Session at home of 
Florence Bayard Hilles, Ommelanden, 
near Wilmington, Delaware, unanimously 
protest against action of Cotton Textile 
Institute recommending discharge of 
women and not men from night work in 
mills. We protest against this discrimi- 
nation, throwing women out of work. We 


Mr. Enderis continues: 

“Why this discriminatory 93 per cent. 
alleged masculine superiority of compe- 
tence for the parliamentary profession, 
they ask, since the Reichstag members are 
steadily confronted with a wide range of 
problems of a social nature in whose solu- 
tion the judgment of women is more often 
desirable? * * * 

“While the Socialists and Communists 
again lead all other parties in the number 
of their women delegates, Fascists proud- 
ly point to their 100 per cent. masculine 
roster deputies. The truly nationalistic 
woman, they say, believes political battle 
is a man’s game. A Fascist campaign or- 
gan expounds the theory in this manner: 

“The nationalistic woman wants to see 


the State in which her offspring grows up 


shaped by men who have demonstrated 
their calibre in the war and since the war, 
and who may be relied upon to form a 
battlefront which will be able to strike 
when the time comes. The nationalistic 
woman wants real men, not mollycoddles, 


ask that Cotton Textile Institute call 
special meeting of your board so that Na- 
tional Woman’s Party may present ics 
protest before them. 
(Signed) Mrs. Harvey W. WIxey, 
National Chairman. 


In explanation of the telegram Mrs. 
Wiley said, “The policy of the Cotion 
Textile Institute in discharging women is 
not a solution of the unemployment situ..- 
tion. Women work in Cotton mills at 
night, not for diversion, but because they 
need the pay. To take work away from a 
group of women in order to give it to a 
group of men does not decrease the num- 
ber of unemployed.” 


Correspondence 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 12, 1930. © 
Epitor oF RIGHTs: 

In your comments last week upon the 
subject of the Democratic Party’s recog- 
nition of women, you, no doubt, as the 
spokesman of a non-partisan Feminist or- 
ganization, did the best that could be done 
to equalize the record of the Republican 
Party with that of the Democratic Party 
and to make out the most creditable case 
for women’s accomplishment in the po- 
litical field. That such an effort should 
be so patently difficult and futile is the 
significant fact in the present situation, 
in view of the ten years of uninterrupted 
control that the Republican Party has en- 
joyed since women have been admitted to 
the electorate under the Susan B. An- 
thony amendment. 

The point of “party responsibility” that 
has been raised by former Governor Nel- 
lie Tayloe Ross for the Democrats seems to 
me to be well taken. In view of the policy 
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Equal Rights 


at the head of the nation. These men will 
win by virtue of their sturdy personalities, 
and to them belong the heart and life of 
German women. 


“Since equal suffrage was introduced 
into Germany twelve years ago it has been 
observed that the women’s vote has been 
one of the most active and consistent po- 
litical assets of some of the more reaction- 
ary bourgeois parties, especially the Cen- 
trist and German Nationalist parties.” 


Right to Hold State Office 


CCORDING to the Associated Press, 

the Oklahoma State Supreme Court 

has granted permission for the filing of 

an original action seeking a writ ordering 

the State election board to submit a con- 

stitutional amendment to the general elec- 

tion in November making women eligible 
to hold all State offices. 


Such an amendment was voted on and 
approved in 1923, but was later with- 
drawn because of “improper submission.” 


of the National Woman’s Party to hold 
the party in power responsible, it seems 
strange that you should have missed that 
point. It is simply this: that the Repub- 
lican Party, having the power to recog- 
nize women, has failed to accord to them 
a degree of recognition at all commen- 
surate with its power. 

Since President Hoover has been in the 
White House he has made over 7,500 
civilian appointments, and so few of them 
have gone to women that they amount to 
next to nothing, Add to this poor show- 
ing the equally poor record of the Hard- 
ing and Coolidge administrations, and set 
off against it the power that has been in 
their hands, and no wonder American 
women stand shamed before the world. 
Certainly, after ten years that women 
have had the franchise it might be suid 
that they have a right to expect some 
recognition from the sower th«i e-ntrols 
the G»>vernment. 

Your talk of nominations and elections 
in States is beside the point. Responsi- 
bility, in that field, is distributed among 
individual voters and does not lie so di- 
rectly at the door of party administra- 
tions. However, even in nominations and 
elections to State offices, as well as in 
party management, a fair comparison will 
show that Democratic women have made 
greater gains than Republican women. 

Faithfully yours, 
Sara P. GroGan, 
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